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orbit of urban life have greatly increased occupational specialization.
One type of occupational specialization is the concentration of the people
of a given region upon the production of one commodity or a group of
related commodities. This concentration of attention results in their de-
veloping economic interests and other social characteristics that set them
somewhat apart from the people of other regions within the same general
social, economic, and political area.1

Regional differences, such as those between the people of Lancashire
and Devonshire in England and between the people of New England and
the Old South in the United States, are the product of many factors. Until
a century or so ago transportation and communication between such
separated regions were so limited that the people of each region were
to a significant degree free to develop something of their own regional
culture, such as a regional dialect; and some of the cultural peculiarities
thus developed have persisted. While industrialization has greatly lessened
the importance of this kind of difference, it has intensified the importance
of regional differences in economic interests. The Civil War was not a
struggle between soft-speaking Southerners and harsh-speaking North-
erners but a struggle between a preponderantly rural South and a rapidly
industrializing North; it was a clash of regional economic interests. And
as industrialization has progressed, it has produced more rather than less
opposition of this sort both in America and in Europe.

The conflict of interests between the North and South was a regional
version of the long-standing difference between urban and rural peoples;
but it was much sharpened by the fact that economic changes, stemming
from industrialization, were destroying the foundations of the South's
rural economy. Today similar conflicts of regional interests, much con-
fused by the irregular spread of industrialization, exist in all modern
societies. The preponderantly agricultural regions, including the towns
and cities in those regions, constantly struggle to secure high prices for
agricultural products and low-priced manufactured goods. The more
highly industrialized regions struggle just as vigorously to get food and
raw materials at low prices and to sell their products at high prices. This
conflict takes political forms and is expressed in restrictive legislation of
one sort or another. In the United States, for example, it has resulted in
a host of contradictory and stifling measures, both Federal and state-
high tariffs on manufactured goods for the benefit of industrial regions
and equally high tariffs on raw materials for the benefit of the agricul-
tural regions, artificial maintenance of "parity" prices for agricultural
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Approach to Natiowl Unity (Holt, New York, 1938); and R. B. Vance, All These
People (University of North Carolina Press, Chapel HOI, 1946).